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writer, or the lecturer, and begets a kind of respect which is usually- 
gratifying to his pride, and perhaps wholesome for the students. 
However, the author's method is not offensively or aggressively 
presented, and is as free from criticism as it could well be. 

The work is divided into four books, labeled respectively, " Intro- 
duction," in which are discussed such matters as scope and 
method, the characteristics of the present economic system, and 
the evolution of economic society; "Principles and Problems" 
in which are discussed the general problems of political economy, 
including consumption, production, values and exchange, distribu- 
tion, and the relation of the state to industry; "Public Finance;" 
and the " History of Economic Thought." Book II, on the Princi- 
ples and Problems, is naturally the most important part of the 
work. It is singularly well arranged and lucid. It is the first 
general text book to appreciate fully and discuss intelligently the 
varied phases and applications of the principle of diminishing 
productivity. 

T. N. Carvek. 
Harvard University. 

Land Reform: Occupying Ownership, Peasant Proprietary, and 
Rural Education. By Jesse Collings, M.P. (London and 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1908. Pp. 
xxix, 452. 2s. 6d. net). 

The first edition of this book having become exhausted, the 
author was induced by a number of letters, particularly from work- 
ingmen, to issue this new edition at a price within the reach of 
those to whom price is a consideration. It remains the same as 
the first edition except that an additional preface is included. 

The book was an outgrowth of the Purchase of Land Bill 
presented by the author to Parliament in 1904. The purpose of 
that bill was "by state aid to restore those classes of yeoman 
farmers and peasant proprietors which in former times were 
such valuable elements in our rural economy, and had such a 
marked influence on the social life of the nation." 

To justify the position taken in the bill, the author made a study 
of the origin and growth of the English land system, the account of 
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which as here presented constitutes the chief merit of the book. 
As a result of this investigation, the conclusion is reached that 
the only practical remedy for rural depopulation, scarcity of trained 
farm labor, pauperism, the unemployed in cities, and other social 
problems in England, and for the establishment of a condition of 
stable national prosperity — is "a measure of land reform based on 
the principle of occupying ownership," the creation of a peasant 
proprietary, and a rational system of agricultural education begin- 
ning with children in elementary schools. 

From the standpoint of history the author is certainly revolu- 
tionary. The land-tenure system is traced from the time of 
William the Conqueror through the different classes of freeholders, 
copyholders, villeins, etc., to the final settlement of the system on 
the present basis of landlord, tenant, and laborer. He pays his 
respects to the feudal lords and landed aristocracy in no uncertain 
terms for their treatment of peasant proprietors. By one means 
and another their policy was "to turn commonalty into severalty; 
to ignore the rights of the community; todestroyall joint and com- 
mon ownership in the soil, and to turn the landlord into a land- 
owner. * * * Of all the means by which the cultivators 
of the soil were deprived of their rights, the inclosures of land 
were undoubtedly the most effective and calamitous. The evils 
connected with the practice were the result, not so much of the 
actual inclosures of land, as of the principle of general confiscation 
on which they were carried out" (pp. 51, 52). According to the 
author it was the policy of the land-owning classes which produced 
the so-called "rebellions" of Wat Tyler, Jack Cade, the Kett 
brothers, and Joseph Arch. 

As a departure from the usual custom of historians, these men 
are regarded as martyrs to their devotion to peasant rights rather 
than as rebels against the king, and their characters as citizens 
and their efforts to induce land reforms are highly commended. 
Whether one agree with the author or not as regards these his- 
toric matters, the account of these struggles in the life of England's 
peasant classes is intensely interesting and presents to the reader 
a clear and concise exposition of the differences in the early Eng- 
lish agricultural classes, of their rights, privileges, and modes of 
life, and of the origin, development, and peculiarities of the English 
system of land tenure. 
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A change in the present land system in the form of occupying 
ownership by the people who get their living off the land is advo- 
cated as a remedy for England's economic and social problems. 
From this point of view the author certainly makes out a strong 
case. Peasant proprietary it is believed would stop migration 
to the cities, and the experiences of France and Germany as 
countries of small holdings are cited in proof of the contention. 
While there can be no question that the economic benefits accruing 
to peasant proprietors through owning their land would tend 
toward national prosperity by the extension of domestic trade, 
the ramifications of which the author clearly traces, still one may 
justly hesitate in believing that peasant proprietary ownership 
is a sufficient remedy for all economic and social wrongs. Other 
conditions are at work to depopulate rural communities and over- 
crowd cities. The cases of Germany and France cited by the 
author that "wise statesmanship a century ago found a way to 
retain on the land all classes of cultivators" — and this was by 
creating peasant proprietary — are not in point, as both countries 
today face the problems of rural depopulation and scarcity of all 
classes of farm help as much as any country in Europe. 

While, therefore, the scheme of land reform and rural education 
which this book propounds cannot be too highly praised as steps 
in the right direction for placing the economic welfare of England 
on a sound basis, there are other reforms which the land question 
cannot solve. 

This position has constantly been taken by the British govern- 
ment which is not without interest in the agrarian problem, as 
witness the passage of the many acts before this book was published 
and those of the Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1907 and 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill of 1908. The latter is particularly 
commendable as its main features relate to compensation for 
improvement made by tenants on holdings, damage by game, 
disturbance, and arbitration of disputes between landlord and 
tenant; but the author dismisses all other proposed systems of 
land reform as without hope for permanent national welfare. 

Whether or not the author and his book had any influence in 
arousing this latter legislation, it cannot be denied that the facts 
set forth regarding the origin and development of England's land 
system cannot be found more lucidly and interestingly set forth 
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than in this volume, and the plan of reform is worthy of the most 
respectful consideration by those who have at heart the strength 
and welfare of the nation's economic and social life. 

James B. Morman. 
Washington, D. C. 

The State and the Farmer. By L. H. Bailey. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1908. Pp. xxii, 175. $1.25). 

This book treats of the problems of the farmer and of farm life, 
and of the part our government should take in the solution of 
these problems. Some of the problems are presented in the light 
of their historical origin. In the path of progress has followed the 
necessity of readjustments. The so-called "abandoned farm" 
is discussed at length as a type of these readjustments. 

The author believes that all society must interest itself in the 
problem of the country, "not only that the interests of the open 
country be advanced but that the welfare of society itself be safe- 
guarded * * * * The one great thing that government can 
do for the man on the land, that it does not do for all men, is to 
increase his sense of responsibility to the land and to give him 
power to use the land." But again: "The problem is chiefly 
social * * * * The financial part of the business is improv- 
jjjg * * * * I -vvant to see the development of a virile and 
effective rural society * * * * The country problems must be 
approached sympathetically, from the standpoint of the country- 
man. * * * * Those who approach the subject with the 
idea that the countryman is unresponsive or incompetent, are 
really not in sight of the problem and would better let it alone. 
One who judges country life by city standards would also better 
let the problem alone." 

Rural needs are classified as follows: " (1) The need of greater 
technical knowledge of agriculture. * * * * (2) Need of 
governmental protection" against communicable diseases, incom- 
petent physicians, and the like. " (3) Need of the cooperative 
spirit in business. (4) Need of centers of interest in the localities. 
* * * * (5) Need of real personal starting-power and enthusi- 
asm; of gumption; of enterprise that gets things done. * * * * 



